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Unionism Has Caused Improved Selection, Less 
Labor Turnover and More Safety in Highly Un- 
ionized Plants, According to Surveys of 84 Com- 
panies Made by the 1940 Class in Personnel 
Management of the University Of Toledo. 


Effects of Unionism | 
Nationwide 


Supervised by Donatp S. Parks 


University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 


ITH the exception of certain activities in highly unionized plants, the 
advent of unionism has had little adverse effect on the general personnel 
program, and it need not have any considerable effect so long as labor and 
management co-operate wholeheartedly in the solution of their mutual problems. 
This statement expresses the general conclusion reached by the 1940 Class in 
Personnel Management of the University of Toledo as the result of a nationwide 
survey to determine the effects of unionism of personnel activities. 


Over Half Million Workers 


pe hundred questionnaires were sent to nationally known concerns. Companies 
of different sizes in various industries throughout the country were chosen. 
Fifty-six replies were received. Five contained no information, since the companies 
were non-unionized, and two were not used due to insufficient data. The re- 
maining forty-nine replies representing approximately 550,000 workers, have been 
incorporated into the results shown herein. The geographical distribution, which 
shows that approximately 60 per cent of the replies came from concerns in the 
Middle West, is given in Table I. 

When analyzing the results of this survey, certain cautions must be observed. 
First, only a small sample of American industry is represented. Secondly, of the 
46 concerns answering the question ‘‘what per cent of your workers are unionized," 
22 of the replies came from concerns that were 75-100 per cent unionized, so that 
the results reflect conditions in companies which are most affected by the influence 
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Effects of Unionism on Personnel Management 


Tabulated Results of Nationwide Survey 


Approximate number of employees: 550,000. 
Do you have a full-time personnel manager? Yes—39. No—g. 


What per cent of your workers are unionized? o-25%—8. 25-50%—3. 50-75% 


—5. 75-100%—22. Don’t know—8. 


What type of union contract do you have? None—12. C.1.0.—20. A.F. of L.— 


16. Independent—1o. 


As applied to your personnel activities, how has unionism affected the following: 











| INCREASED DECREASED UNCHANGED 

Devices used for selection................ | 8 4 25 
Absenteeism and tardiness................ 3 2 35 
gE ee ee eee 2 9 29 
Length of training period................ 3 I 34 
88 5 ork nesta bing Raw Wed 7 I 32 
I 8. cic cen rae meansee o's 2 2 36 
Recsenteomel activities........:.......... 2 7 31 
Employee benefits (savings, insurance, or 

ED A wicatoxr sada aed een ys 3 3 32 








Has unionism caused any change in the general procedure of hiring? Yes—16. 


No—249. 
Do you maintain an employment office? Yes—42. No—6. 
Do you hire through the union? Yes—s5. No—41. 
If not, must employees join a union after hiring? Yes—6. No—37. 


Does hiring a union man make your training methods more extensive?—1. 
extensive?-—2. No change—36. 


Must the union be consulted in cases of dismissal? Yes—11. No—28. 


Have the opportunities for promotion been altered by the union contract? 
No—24. Is promotion strictly along the lines of seniority? Yes—6. 


or less 
Yes—17. 
No—36. 


Must grievances beyond the jurisdiction of the foreman be settled through the 
union? Yes—22. No—17. Has this always been so? Yes—17. No—13. 
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of unionism on the personnel program. Therefore, the conclusions reached cannot 
always be considered generally true for all companies or all sections of the country, 
but the analysis of conditions in these forty-nine companies does reveal some sig- 
nificant trends which should be valuable in interpreting any particular situation. 

The nine firms indicating that they did not have a full time personnel manager 
were relatively small concerns, representing only about 20,000 workers. 

An analysis of the types of union contracts showed no distinct preference for 
any particular form of contract. The relationship between the type of contract and 
the per cent of unionization when both questions were answered, is shown in Table II. 


TABLE I 
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Of 37 replying, eight companies indicated that the selection of employees is 
given more care since the introduction of unionism. Regardless of motive, this is 
a good thing, for the very basis of personnel technique is to get the right man in the 
right job. Three of the four indicating a decrease in selection devices actually hire 
through the union. 

All of the five companies showing change in absenteeism and tardiness—three 
increasing, two decreasing—were 75-100 per cent unionized. 


Labor Turnover Decreased 


W 7 HEN a company is highly unionized, labor turnover decreases. Of the nine 
concerns showing decreases in labor turnover, all were over 50 per cent union- 
ized—seven, over 75 per cent. An explanation for this is the increased emphasis 
upon seniority brought in by unions. 
Of the three companies reporting an increase in length of training period, one 
indicated more extensive training methods, two, no change. 
As in the case of labor turnover, unionism has exerted a beneficial effect on the 
safety programs of highly unionized plants. All seven showing increased safety 
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programs were over 75 per cent unionized. Ordinarily, safety devices are one of the 
first subjects of union-management cooperation. 

Of the last three items in this group, only recreational activities showed any 
significant change. Seven reported decreases, while only two indicated an increase. 
One representative concern explained the decrease by saying that they let the union 
take over supervision of these activities. 

It is important to note that the companies in which these three activities— 
recreation, safety and labor turnover—were most influenced are highly unionized 
plants. Of the 40 companies answering this section, 423 per cent showed no change 
whatever in any part of the personnel program. The other 57} per cent showed 
change in only a few individual activities but on the whole likewise remained 
unchanged. 

These results show that up to the present time, the spread of unionism has not 
appreciably altered the personnel program of the major part of industry. In highly 
unionized plants, however, unions will exert constantly increasing influence on 
personnel activities, but on the other hand, primary responsibility for carrying out 
the personnel program will still rest with management. 


Hiring Methods Affected 


IRING procedure has also been most influenced in highly unionized plants, ten 
H of the 16 firms answering the question affirmatively were 75-100 per cent un- 
ionized. 

Only five of 46 concerns hire through the union, and 42 of 48 still maintain their 
own employment office. In only six plants must employers join the union after 
hiring. Thus selection of the working force remains primarily a management 
function. 

The problem of training the worker for his job is evidently little different 
whether the man is a union member or not. The two replies indicating less exten- 
sive training methods were from plants 75—100 per cent unionized which hire through 
the union, showing that in a few instances, hiring experienced union men has 
decreased company training. 

Eleven of the firms replied that the union must be consulted in case of dismissal. 
Ten are 75—100 per cent unionized, the other, 50-75 per cent, again showing that 
only where the union is strong are activities greatly influenced. 


Joint Representation Increasing 


ee out of 41 concerns reported that promotional opportunities have been 
altered by unionism. Only six of these, however, base promotion on seniority 
alone. Merit and seniority now are both considered by most companies, but in the 
future, unionism will cause greater emphasis to be placed on seniority. 


—— 
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The 22 concerns where grievances beyond the jurisdiction of the foreman must 
be settled through the union are unionized as follows: 










The greatest effect is again noticeable in the highly unionized plants. The 
influence of unionism on the problem of settling grievances is greater than that 
indicated for any other question. From this it can be concluded that joint repre- 
sentation is a matter of particular concern to unions, and if the present trend con- 
tinues, the growing strength of the unions in this regard will increase employee 
influence over joint representation committees and over activities within the prov- 
ince of these committees. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the survey are the questions requiring a 
prediction of the future. These answers show thoughtful consideration and 
genuine concern about the problem. Some of the representative statements are 
reproduced in full below. 





























Long Run Effects 


on personnel management? 

‘‘A management which desires conscientiously to do a good job of employer- 
employee relationships will be affected very little by the widening scope of un- 
ionism.”’ 

‘Should not have any. Doubtless there would have been many instances in 
which unionism or the threat of it have resulted in the adoption of practices which 
improved the circumstances of the employee. However, in the better-managed 
organizations such practices were adopted without any union pressure.”’ 

‘If we can secure the cooperation of the union in matters affecting production 
and sales, we will mutually gain the benefits derived from management and labor 
working together.”’ 

‘Will require increased emphasis and detailed employee records, improved 
employee selection and grading methods, and broadened training for supervisory 
personnel.”’ 


i een 1. What do you believe to be the long-run effect of the widening scope of unionism 


Responsibility of Labor 


UESTION 11. What must labor do to solve future problems? 
‘‘Acquire through process of education a greater awareness of the economic 
problems facing the management of business, industry and evidence of their 
willingness to recognize the economic consequences of their own actions.”’ 


Se 
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“Use intelligence in demands, making honest and complete investigations of 
grievances before presentation to the management.”’ 

‘“Must realize that they are responsible for helping enterprise instead of being 
at odds. Must help business by taking part in reducing costs.”’ 

‘Consider itself engaged in cooperative enterprise with the management of 
business and so conduct its affairs.” 

‘Increase its responsibility in its recognition of the solemnity of labor agree- 
ments. Educate its leaders to see both sides of the problem.” 

‘*Realize that any steps they may take against industry will likewise affect them. 
We also feel that labor should have more confidence in its appointed leaders when 
negotiations are carried on between both sides and when a mutual agreement is 
reached.” 


Management’s Job 


UESTION 111. What must management do to solve future problems? 

“Management must recognize the social responsibilities of business enterprise 

to put into practice a policy of consultative supervision.”’ 

‘Recognize ability and performance and share profits with all deserving em- 
ployees. In addition pay more attention to conditions which bring about happier 
lives for all employees.”’ 

“I think that management must be frank with itself and with its employees and 
customers. Constant effort must be expanded to acquaint these two groups with the 
facts and accomplishments of the enterprise system.”’ 

‘‘Be fair and honest and use more care in explaining inability to meet demands 
of the above type when it cannot do so wholly or in part.”’ 
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Effects of Unionism II. 
In Toledo 


HE general conclusion reached from the Toledo survey is identical with that 
arrived at in the nationwide survey—that with the exception of certain 
activities in highly unionized plants, the advent of unionism has had little 
adverse effect on the general personnel program, and it need not have any consider- 
able effect so long as labor and management cooperate wholeheartedly in the solu- 
tion of their mutual problems. 

Questionnaires were sent to sixty-five concerns located in Toledo. Thirty-five 
replies were received representing about 14,000 employees. The sample used in 
analyzing the Toledo situation is much more representative than that used in the 
nationwide analysis. Over 20 percent of the Toledo workers are represented in the 
local survey, thus providing an adequate cross-section of industrial Toledo. This 
relatively larger sample lends greater validity to the conclusions reached in the 
Toledo analysis. 


Number of Personnel Managers 


NLY one-half the companies answering the questionnaire have a full-time per- 
sonnel manager. However, these companies employ an average working 
force of 647, compared to an average of 166 for those companies who do not employ 
a full-time manager. Need, conditioned by size, and not the presence or absence of 
unionism seems to be the determining factor for the size of the personnel depart- 
ment. Although the nationwide survey shows that 80 percent of the companies 
replying have a full-time manager, the wide discrepancy between the two surveys 
is probably due to the difference in sampling. 

On the basis of the sample used, it is quite evident that Toledo is highly union- 
ized. Over 80 percent of the concerns replying indicated that more than 50 per- 
cent of their workers are unionized. It is also interesting to note that union mem- 
bership is fairly evenly divided between the two rival labor organizations, C. I. O. 
and A. F. of L. In this latter respect, Toledo differs very little from the nation as a 
whole. Closer analyses of the types of contracts and the amount of unionization 
are shown in tables I and II. 

The unions seem to have exerted considerable influence on certain personnel 
activities in a few concerns. In general, this influence has been beneficial: devices 
used for selection, the length of training periods, and safety programs have all in- 
creased, while labor turnover shows a decrease in many cases. If the spread of 
unionism results in placing more emphasis upon selecting the right man for the 
right job, upon training him for that job, and upon making that job more secure, its 
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Effects of Unionism on Personnel Management 


Tabulated Results of Survey in Toledo 


Approximate number of employees—13,830. 
Do you have a full-time personnel manager? Yes, 17. No, 18. 


What per cent of your workers are unionized? o-25%—4. 25-50%—o. 50-75% 
—6. 75-100%—23. Unknown—2. 


What type of union contract do you have? None—4. C.1.O.—15. A.F. of L.— 
—18. Independent—1. 


As applied to your personnel activities, how has unionism affected the following: 








INCREASED DECREASED UNCHANGED 

Devices used for selection................ | 6 I 22 
Absenteeism and tardiness................| 2 3 26 
IN air t hs ik cin ooh sistas ss 3 12 17 
Length of training period................ 6 I 23 
I oi 5 o's 2 ie bad 6 6 den’ S4 6 I 23 
ee ee 4 2 26 
Recreational activities................... 4 7 20 
Employee benefits (savings, insurance, or 

Re per eee 4 2 24 














Ir companies reported all activities unchanged. 


Has unionism caused any change in the general procedure of hiring? Yes—16. 
No—16. 


Do you maintain an employment office? Yes—22. No—13. 
Do you hire through the union? Yes—3. No—32. 
If not, must employees join a union after hiring? Yes—9. No—22. 


Does hiring a union man make your training methods more extensive2-—o. Or less 
extensive?—1. No change?—31. 


Must the union be consulted in cases of dismissal? Yes—13. No—2o. 


Have the opportunities for promotion been altered by the union contract? Yes—15. 
No—18. Is promotion strictly along the lines of seniority? Yes—1o. No 
—23. 

Must grievances beyond the jurisdiction of the foreman be settled through the 
union? Yes—22.. No—g. Has this always been so? Yes—18. No—13. 
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long-run effects, at least in these fields, will be toward the improvement of personnel 
practices. 

It should be noted, however, that, as in the national survey, all appreciable 
changes have occurred in highly unionized plants, but the number showing change 
is relatively small when compared to those companies showing no change. In 
these results, quantitative changes have been shown in certain instances, but the 
qualitative change cannot be measured. 


TABLE I 





% OF UNIONIZATION 
TYPE OF CONTRACT 
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TYPE OF CONTRACT 
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The remaining four personnel activities have been little affected by unionism. 
As in the national survey, 42.8 percent of the companies replying indicated no change 
in all personnel activities. 


C.IL.O. Causes Most Change 


NE interesting relation brought out by classifying the concerns indicating a 
O change in their personnel activities according to the type of union contract is 
that although the total number of A. F. of L. contracts exceeded those of the C. 
I. O., more C. I. O. plants reported changes than did the A. F. of L. plants. This is 
true of all activities. No definite explanation of this is apparent. It may be co- 
incidental, due to the sample used; it may be due to varying conditions in the indi- 
vidual plants; it may be due to different programs conducted by the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L.; or any of a number of other reasons may have brought about this result. 

A comparison of the two surveys shows that hiring procedure has been in- 
fluenced more in Toledo firms than in the nation as a whole. Fifty percent of the 
Toledo firms, compared with 35 percent in the nation, reported a change. This 
may be due to a difference in sampling. The highly unionized plants in Toledo 
were evenly divided on the question. However, the lack of any definite trend in 
the replies to this question of whether unionism has affected hiring procedure indi- 
cates that the effects are unpredictable. 


—go— 
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Only three of 35 concerns reported that they hire through the union, indicating 
that hiring is still primarily a management function in Toledo as well as in the na- 
tion. The greater number of small firms included in the Toledo sample accounts 
for the increased proportion of firms not having an employment office. It can 
safely be predicted that unionism will lessen very little the need for scientific per- 
sonnel methods for selection and placement. 

Joining the union after hiring is more prevalent in Toledo due to the greater 
degree of unionization. | 

The replies clearly indicate that unionism has caused no change in training 
methods. 

Whether the union must be consulted in cases of dismissal seems to depend upon 
the union being strong in a plant, as 12 of the 13 answering this question “‘yes’’ 
were over 75 percent unionized. That the effects of unionism on personnel manage- 
ment are most noticeable in the highly unionized plants is a general conclusion 
which is true in nearly all parts of both the Toledo and the national surveys. It 
should be noted that the changes observed in these, the most affected plants, can be 
used as indications of the trend of unionism’s effect on employer-employee relations 
in the future. 


Seniority Affects Promotion 


ROMOTIONAL Opportunities have been altered by unionism in 15 plants, all of 
P them over 50 percent unionized. Ten firms promote strictly along lines of 
seniority. Eight companies in the latter group report that this setup is due to the 
recent influence of unionism. 

A substantial proportion—22 out of 31 companies—replied that grievances 
beyond the jurisdiction of the foreman must be settled through the unions. Thir- 
teen of these indicated that this has not always been true in the past. The national 
and the Toledo surveys are very similar in this regard. Conclusions reached are 
also identical—that joint representation is one of the first objectives of unionism, 
and that the growing strength of the unions will lead to their increased participa- 
tion in the general personnel program. 

It is interesting to compare some of the following representative answers to the 
questions asking for a prediction of the future by local men with those made by men 
in other sections of the country. 


Long Run Effects 
7... 1. What do you believe to be the long-run effect of the widening scope of union- 


ism on your personnel program? 

“Advent of unionism in this plant made it necessary to install a personnel 
department. Management has become more conscious of the increasing importance 
of human relationships as a concern of management. In our case the union has been 
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of help in establishing a personnel program. All dependent on union officials and 
their philosophy.”’ 

“Believe seniority demands take away incentive for effort on the part of new 
employees, therefore, retards their progress and the company’s.’ 

“If we can secure the cooperation of the union in matters affecting production 
and sales, we will mutually gain the benefits derived from management and labor 
working together.” 


Responsibility of Labor 


UESTION 11. What must labor do to solve future problems? 

“Realize that any steps they may take against industry will likewise affect 

them. We also feel that labor should have more confidence in its appointed 
leaders when negotiations are carried on between both sides and when a mutual 
agreement is reached.”’ 

“Use intelligence in demands, making honest and complete investigation of 
grievances before presentation to management.” 

‘Avoid radical leadership and definitely forget seniority demands. Also avoid 
the closed shop demand as this is un-American and retards rather than promotes 
good labor organizations.”’ 


Management’s Job 


“Adhere to agreement if there are agreements. Provide good working con- 

ditions, fair wages, honest treatment. Provide high type supervision.”’ 

‘Be fair, honest and use more care in explaining inability to meet demands of 
the above type when it cannot do so wholly or in part.”’ 

‘Deal absolutely fair and above board with labor. Should also realize that 
labor constitutes a potent force toward greater efficiency and production and in- 
viting their suggestions and recommendations toward that end.”’ 


iS gee 11. What must management do to solve future problems? 














Good Lighting Involves, the Proper Amount 
and its Proper Distribution to Ensure Absence 
of Glare, Troublesome Shadows and Dark Sur- 
roundings. Good Vision Involves Good Light- 
ing, Adjustable to the Work and the Individual, 
and Correction of Eye Defects. 


Work and Its 
Illumination II 


By C. E. Ferree anp G. Ranp 


Research Laboratory of Physiological Optics, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NE of the most important factors in lighting is glare. Glare may be from 
O either the work or the source of light. Glare from the work comes at much 
lower intensities for Mazda light than for daylight. This is due partly to the color 
of the light and partly to the difference in diffuseness between daylight, and the 
illumination given by artificial lighting devices. Mazda light, for example, is 
yellowish. Yellow light becomes glaring at lower intensities than white light. 
Higher susceptibility to glare is one of the ways in which the eye shows its intoler- 
ance for colored light. Mazda light is poorly diffused as compared with daylight. 


Glare 


In light not well diffused the presence of the unscattered beams of light tend 
unduly to produce glare because of specular reflection, the tendency taking the form 
of shine when the specular reflection is even, and of sparkle points when it is uneven. 
Direction of light also is an important factor in glare from the work. The light 
should be so directed on the work, particularly if it is not well diffused, that none 
of the light specularly reflected enters the eye. Of the three possible ways of re- 
ducing glare from the work: direction of light, diffuseness of light and the attempt 
to eliminate specular reflection by polarization (Polaroid glass), the proper control 
of direction of light is much the most effective, the most feasible and the least 
expensive. This control can of course be best utilized in local lighting. Diffusive- 
ness of light has most to be depended upon in general lighting. 

Glare from the source of light should of course in all cases be eliminated. This 
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can be easily and effectively done by incorporating in the lighting fixture properly 
constructed shields or glare baffles.‘ 


Two Kinds of Glare 


LARE from the work is of two kinds, simple and veiling. Simple glare alone 

will be considered here. Simple glare is a too high brightness, due to exces- 

sive stimulation of the sensorium by light. When reading from a printed page, it 

may be recognized as beginning at the intensity at which the brightness of the page 

becomes uncomfortable. As already noted in the experiments on intensity of light, 

this point was determined as well as the preferred amount of light, and the lower 
limit of intensity for comfortable reading. 

With respect to these determinations there are again two points of major in- 
terest—in this case, the amount of light at which discomfort begins, and the wide 
range of individual differences in this amount, which differences may be taken as, 
roughly at least, measures of differences in susceptibility to glare. Some indication 
on both these points has already been given in the preceding statement of results 
under the heading: Upper Limit for Comfortable Reading. From these results it might 
be considered that those who have an upper limit of less than 10 ft-c are more than 
usually susceptible to glare, while those who have an upper limit of more than 4o 
ft-c are less than usually susceptible to glare. 


Evenness of Illumination 


vENNEss Of illumination, as a factor, has not the importance that was once as- 
E cribed to it. Within the limits, that are apt to occur in a modern lighting 
situation, its importance is not significant. So long as high and glaring brightnesses 
are eliminated from all parts of the work, and from the field of view, and so long 
as there is enough light on all parts of the work, and in the field of view, consider- 
able differences in the illumination may be present without harmful effects on the 
eye. Indeed in the illumination of a room in which a number of people are working, 
unevenness of illumination is often of advantage, inasmuch as it affords an opportu- 
nity for grouping or locating the workers with respect to their need and tolerance 
of intensity of light. 


This has been shown in several papers, but more particularly in ‘‘Some 
Experiments on the Eye with Pendant Opaque Reflectors Differing in Lining, 
Dimensions and Design,’’ Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc., 1917, vol. 12, pp. 464-487. 


Mixtures of Day and Artificial Light 


HIs is important in connection with the problem of late afternoon lighting. 
Ti is important also in connection with the lighting of many rooms and buildings, 
in which it is necessary to supplement the daylight with artificial light for all or 
part of the time. The question of the harmfulness of the mixture has been raised 
chiefly, however, in connection with the problem of late afternoon lighting. 
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It is a matter of common experience in the lighting of buildings that more light 
has to be used to give satisfactory visibility in the late afternoon and early twilight 
than is required later in the night. Formerly this was thought to be due to the 
mixture of artificial light with daylight. At that time it was generally believed 
among lighting men that this mixture was unfavorable to vision. In a somewhat 
elaborate series of tests and experiments* we have shown that such is not the case. 
In fact, as might more reasonably be expected, the mixture of artificial light and 
daylight gives better and more comfortable vision than an equal amount of artificial 
light alone. 


Findings by Tests 


HIs was shown by mixing Mazda light and daylight in equal proportions at 

different levels of intensity and making a comparison of the effect on the eye of 
these mixtures with that of daylight and the artificial light alone of the same photo- 
metric intensities. In one set of tests the artificial light, the daylight and the 
mixture of the two, all came from the same light-well and all were passed through a 
diffusion sash of ground glass hung beneath. The distribution effects and degree 
of diffusion were thus made as nearly as possible the same. 

In another set of tests the daylight and the artificial light were obtained from 
the light-well, and the mixed light was formed from the artificial light coming from 
the light-well and the daylight from side windows. The object here was to make a 
closer approximation to the illumination effects, under which the mixture of artifi- 
cial light and daylight is ordinarily used in the lighting of rooms. In both sets of 
tests the intensity of the daylight, its proportion in the mixture, and the intensity 
of the mixture itself were regulated by a special arrangement of thin and light-proof 
curtains too complicated to be described here. The tests used were acuity of vision, 
speed of discrimination, and power to sustain clear seeing continuously for a given 
period of time. In all three tests the best results were given by the daylight, the 
poorest by the artificial light, and an intermediate value by the mixture of the two. 


Slow Adaptation of Eye 


ie FURTHER experiments, again the details of which are too long and complicated 
to be given here, we showed by test that more light is actually required during 
the late afternoon hours, to give the same level of performance by the eye, than is 
required at night or during the day in an inside room, and that this is due to the lag 
in adaptation of the eye. That is, the eye has been exposed during the day to a very 
high intensity of light which decreases rapidly in the middle and late afternoon; 
and in its recovery of sensitivity the eye is not able to keep pace with this failing 
illumination. The deficiency is then primarily in the eye owing to the conditions 
of adaptation imposed, and not in the mixture of daylight and artificial light. 
The question, then, of the harmfulness of the mixture of daylight and artificial light 
can be safely dismissed. 
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Further, in more recent years one of the suggestions we made, for improving the 
adaptation conditions in late afternoon lighting, has been made very effectively and 
conveniently possible by the use of the photoelectric cell to turn on the artificial 
light, when the daylight has decreased to a certain value. Our suggestion was that 
the artificial light be turned on earlier in the afternoon, in order to prevent the rapid 
change in illumination caused by the quick decrease of daylight in the later hours. 
In this way the eye is given a better chance, in recovering its sensitivity, to keep 
pace with the changing light during the transition from day to night illumination, 
thereby reducing the need for more light in the late afternoon hours due to the lag 
in adaptation. 


The Work 


PACE will be taken here only for a consideration of the reading of the printed or 
written page. 


Type and Paper 


ITH respect to the surfacing of the written or printed page, the best results are 

\ \ obtained with a mat or flat ink on mat paper. This is again a question of 
specular reflection. Light specularly reflected from an object is not focused into an 
image on the retina. It is represented merely by a spot of unfocused light. If 
focused, it would form an image of the source of light, not of the reflecting object. 
However, in looking at an object we focus for it, not for the source of light. Light 
diffusely reflected, since it begins its spread at the reflecting surface, alone forms an 
image of that surface on the retina. We thus see objects only by diffusely reflected 
light. The light specularly reflected, since it forms an overlay of unfocused light 
on the image, blurs that image and is, therefore, not an aid but a hindrance to vision. 


Color of Ink and Paper, etc. 


ITH respect to color of ink and paper we have found: 2 

\ V (1) The best results are given by black ink, and any color as background is 
inferior to white for the discrimination of details in black. There is a greater sensa- 
tion difference between black on white than black on any of the colors and, there- 
fore, greater visibility. This is so plain as to be readily apparent to anyone who 
makes the comparison on the printed or written page. Also black on white is very 
comfortable when the paper is free from gloss and the ink as nearly free from gloss 
as is at present possible. 

Any feeling against this combination must have arisen through the use of glossy 
paper or bad lighting conditions, z.e. a too high intensity of light or conditions 
that produce or accentuate specular reflection and glare. Further, as a practical 
evidence, the attempts that have been made to print newspapers, magazines and 
books on colored paper have met with a great deal of complaint from the readers. 
The more persistent use of faintly tinted papers is probably due to the difficulty in 
producing a satisfactorily mat white paper. 
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Colored Paper Not So Good 


(2) Saturated colors as background for writing or printing in black are inferior 
to unsaturated colors; in other words, the more color there is in the paper the worse 
is its effect on the welfare and comfort of the eye. There are two reasons for this— 
the effect on visibility and the effect of the color itself. 

(3) The darker shades of color are inferior to the lighter tints. 

(4) Of the colors, when all are equalized in saturation and brightness, yellow 
gives the best results. Next in order of merit is yellow tending towards orange- 
yellow. However, as already stated, all colors are inferior to white as a background 
for the discrimination of details in black. 

(5) Any toning of the paper towards green is unfavorable in that it increases 
the tendency to ocular fatigue and discomfort, in spite of the common belief that 
green is restful to the eye. This belief has no doubt been based on the feeling of 
relief which comes with viewing distant woods and fields. Here the conditions 
are not a green light or a green background on which to view details, but the far 
seeing of objects of low brightness, both of which conditions are restful and com- 
forting to the eye. 


Paper Must Be Good 


O-CALLED ‘“‘white’’ papers may tend almost imperceptibly towards blue or 
S yellow. For use under Mazda light it is sometimes possible in such cases to 
select a bluish white that will give a better result than the yellowish white, that is, 
when the tendency towards blue is just enough to neutralize the excess of yellow 
in the light. Where scientific tests are not possible it is a fairly safe practical guide 
perhaps, to select the paper that looks the whitest under the light that is to be used. 

In the selection of paper, besides color the following additional factors are of 
course to be considered: reflection factor, gloss, hardness and opacity. In the 
printing of newspapers, telephone directories, catalogues and large books of various 
kinds trouble often arises from the use of paper that is too thin and not sufficiently 
hard and opaque. Hardness, for example, is needed to take a clear impression of the 
ink, and opacity to give a good background and to prevent the confusion so to speak 
of seeing through the paper, seeing the print on the other side, etc. Obviously good 
visibility can not be had under such conditions. 

The above conclusions on color and paper are based on tests of visual acuity, 
speed of visual discrimination, power to sustain clear seeing, and tendency to produce 
ocular fatigue and discomfort. In addition we have used an instrument devised by 
us called a Visibility Comparator. This instrument enables direct quantitative 
comparisons to be made of the discriminability or visibility of printed or typewritten 
material on different samples of paper and of different colored illuminations on a 
given sample of paper. 

A partial bibliography is appended comprising, in addition to those already 
referred to, chiefly articles of a more general scope. 
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‘These Tests are Not 100% Perfect But the Idea 
Behind Them is Correct. If Additional Com- 
panies Install this System Their Experiences can 
be Correlated and Utilized to Answer Problems 
of the Future.’’ (from Executive's Statement. ) 


Personnel Selection 
wn Aviation Industry 


By Ricwarp S. ScHuLtTz 


The Psychological Corporation 
New York City 


properly applied to the great machines of steel and iron in the factories if 

manufacturing is to operate smoothly. But friction or a defective part in 
the human synchronization which guides these mechanical marvels will result 
just as surely in the wear and tear that needs only time to become disintegration. 
Therefore, the executive ear must be eager to detect the first faint indication that 
something is amiss in coordination—the ‘lubrication’ of the human factor in our 
industrial organization. 


Gre must mesh, cams must rise and fall in proper timing, power must be 


Statement by Mr. Walter D. Fuller 


; statement was made by Mr. Walter D. Fuller, President of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company at the last International Management Congress, and strikes the 
keynote of the problem that faces large and small business companies today. 

Recently, an opportunity was offered for a precise investigation of the human 
factors in an enterprise manufacturing auxiliary equipment for the aviation industry. 
The practical situation may be simply stated as follows. 

1. What are some of the essential facts which may aid in development of guiding 
principles for human organization? | | 

2. Is it possible to obtain for each employee dependable measures of ability, 
knowledge, special skill, interest, unusual talent, and personality? 

3. Once we have such information, in what way can it be used? 
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Charting of Abilities 


TEPs were taken actually to obtain some of the answers to these questions for 
S this organization employing several hundred workers. A special Job Sample 
Laboratory was set upinthe plant. During a period of several months each employee 
in the organization was given a variety of special psychological tests in order to 
measure those qualities which would be of practical value in daily management and 
development of men. Data were accumulated and ‘blueprints’ or charts were drawn 
for all employees. 

At the same time, applicants for positions were examined as comprehensively 
as employees. With regard to the use of these tests in selection procedures, it is 
important to note that their use makes it unnecessary to depend primarily upon 

CHART 1 CHART 2 


Measured Abilities Rating Measured Abilities Rating 


Mental Alertness........... Mental Alertness............. 





en ee 
Technical Ability............ Technical Ability............ 
Technical Judgment.......... Technical Judgment.......... 
Mathematical Ability......... Mathematical Ability......... 
Trade Information............ Trade Information............ 
Blue Print Reading........... Blue Print Reading........... 
Mechanical Drawing......... Mechanical Drawing......... 
Measurement Ability......... Measurement Ability. .... ered 
Mechanical Skill............. Mechanical Skill............. 
Pere ee Hand Dexeerity.............. 
(re pe 
POPIIGIEEEE. 0. ivicccicesccces Machine Skill. ...........0... 
MII 6 5°¥. pies: cae ee unto ere 
DIRS 5 <n Sse wseaienlcanee NG 56 bac oncwuwaece eee 
L—Low BA—Below Average A—Average L—Low BA—Below Average A—Average 
G—Good  S—Superior G—Good S—Superior 


interview judgment or personal impression. The tests yield unbiased facts or 
objective measures. They help to find out whether an applicant has the ability for 
a particular job and the talent essential for further development. 

Charts 1 to 4 show some of the information obtained with the full cooperation 
of employees and management. 


Has Ability and Personality 


HART I indicates the pattern of abilities of a recent high school graduate now 
® employed as an apprentice. He was selected on the basis of the test results 
from a group of several dozen applicants of equal training and education. Actual 
reports from the foreman on his work in the machine shop indicate that he is well 
suited for development in the direction of mechanical and machine work. His 
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ratings are good on tests of mental alertness, technical ability, hand and tool dex- 
terity, and machine skill. Interestingly enough in addition to having good talent 
he also has an effective personality. This case briefly illustrates the application of 
tests in the selection of suitable apprentices for machine or’mechanical work. 

Chart 2 is an interesting contrast. Here is a man 39 years old who might be 
called an ‘expert’ machinist. His work as a lathe operator has been satisfactory. 
He has had experience in several organizations. On the basis of his work as a 
machinist, he was assigned as assistant foreman. In this instance, the results of 
tests in the Job Sample Laboratory indicated that this man was not suitable for super- 
visory work. In human organization, however, the inevitable probable error, even 
in scientific methods, must be kept in mind. 

This man was assigned to the job of assistant foreman in spite of the fact that 
the psychological tests did not favor an assignment to supervisory responsibility. 
His rating on the tests showed that he was a good semi-skilled machinist and a 
mediocre skilled machinist. A careful examination of the chart shows that he 
lacks certain fundamental qualities for supervising other men. His technical 
‘ability and judgment are below average. Ability to use measurement instruments 
is below average. His trade information, that is his specific knowledge about how 
to operate machines, ways of machining, etc., is sadly limited. Even specific in- 
formation on the lathe, with which he has had much experience, is below average. 
His mechanical skill is below average. 

More important than the lack of high-grade ability for machine and mechanical 
work is the fact that he does not have an adequate personality or the ability to deal 
with people in a free and easy manner. He does not have an interest in people, a 
strong desire to develop men, or other qualities essential in supervisory work. 


Very Poor Supervisor 


A FEW months afterward comments by the factory superintendent concerning his 
work as supervisor shows the following ratings: 


Ability to plan work and obtain results—Doubtful 

Training of men in specific job duties—Doubtful 

. Ability to handle unusual problems in everyday work—Doubtful 
. Interest in personal development—Doubtful 


. Interest in broad problems concerning the organization and production— 
Doubtful 
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Briefly, this man lacked three-quarters of the qualities essential for success as a 
supervisor. He was a craftsman but not a teacher, a salesman, or a business man. 
Chart 3 shows a young machinist who at the present time is doing good work 
ona lathe. His foreman and the inspection department report that he has many ot 
the qualities of a skilled machinist. The pattern of abilities supports this opinion. 
He has most of the qualifications essential for development as a machinist. He 
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would, however, be limited for high grade technical training. He has only average 
technical judgment and mechanical skill, and below average technical ability. His 
average personality rating indicates that his possibilities for subsequent supervisory 
responsibility are doubtful. 

His personality and interests are more suited for work with machines than with 
men. As in the case of the older man summarized in Chart 2, the most likely long- 
term career for this man is as a craftsman and not as a supervisor. The records on 
this man’s production, quality of work, ability to profit from training, and personal 
qualities indicate that he is satisfactory for long-term development. An attempt 

CHART 4 


CHART 3 Measured Abilities Rating 
Measured Abilities Rating 


Mental Alertness............. 


Mental Alertness. ..........05 UNI, iscielee Sida ee.dece's é 
MINION. 6 5 ics ca ciee ete ced Technical Ability............ 
Technical Ability............ Technical Judgment.......... 
Technical Judgment.......... Mathematical Ability......... 


Mathematical Ability......... 


Trade Information............ 


Scientific Ability...... 
Trade Information............ 


Blue Print Reading........... Blue Print Reading........... 





Mechanical Drawing......... Mechanical Drawing......... 
Measurement Ability......... Measurement Ability......... 
po LS) Mechanical Skill............. 
Miond Damsericy..........00:. Hand Dexterity.............. 
pee Tool Deneerity............... 
ree Machine Skill: ............... 
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to place him in a supervisory job at a subsequent date would be a risk. Asa good 
machinist he is likely to be a poor foreman. 


Engineers Need Creative Ability 


IMILAR information may be obtained in the case of high-grade engineering per- 
S sonnel. Here the problem is complicated by the fact that there are many 
theories prevalent concerning the qualifications of a good engineer. The school 
record may be one indication of a good engineer but is quite often a disappointing 
lead. In a manufacturing organization there is a limit to the number of technical 
personnel. Therefore an engineer should have sufficient flexibility or adaptability 
for a variety of assignments. This is desirable particularly for organizations in the 
machine and metal trades. 

Mere ability to do work on the drawing board or to develop complex mathe- 
matical formulae is not enough. The ability to improve old ideas, to further de- 
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velop new ideas, or to use technical experience effectively is equally important. 
An engineer should have not only knowledge and skill but practical judgment and 
creative ability. 

Chart 4 illustrates wide adaptability of an engineer with superior technical 
ability and good mechanical skill. The percentage of engineers who possess such 
talent as this is small. The records in this organization have been compared with 
other organizations, and the indications are that, considering all types of curricula, 
less than one engineer in ten is prepared to perform as well as to plan. This limita- 
tion among engineering applicants and engineering graduates is a difficulty chal- 
lenging a number of industries. 

The talent illustrated in Chart 4 depends very little on the type of engineering 
curriculum. Asa matter of fact, men may be found who have unusually good en- 
gineering aptitude and who have never had engineering training. The aim of the 
tests is to discover engineers, not men who have taken egineering training. A 
short-cut in selection, training, and development of engineers is a short-sighted 
policy with this caliber of personnel. 


Engineers Who Can Plan and Do 


fe selection, training and development of engineers in manufacturing organiza- 
tions has tremendous implications. Machinists and mechanics may be of a 
high caliber, but the broader problems of organization and coordination of human 
effort will be handicapped if the engineers lack either special abilities necessary in 
their technical work or skills in practical work with machines and equipment. In 
the organization which we are describing, the attempt has been made to select 
engineers who have abilities in machine and mechanical work as well as in engi- 
neering. 

A mechanical engineer or even an engineer with an electrical, civil or chemical 
major, is a much better engineer if he has the talents which are related to getting 
things done rather than primarily the talents of putting things on paper. The 
success of an engineer depends upon talents related to the manufacture and improve- 
ment of products as well as upon such abilities as drafting, detailing, and routine 
design. An engineer in this organization must be able not only to plan the job. 
but to do the job whether it be in the machine shop or in the field as a mechanic. 

With such comprehensive data as that indicated in the above charts for everyone 
in the organization it was possible to plan a program whereby employees were 
gradually reassigned. Such reassignments were considered not only in relation to 
the employee’s ability to succeed on a particular job, but also in the light of his 
potentialities for long-term development and general adaptability. In view of 
present-day industrial relations, it is important not only to find the right employee 
for the right job but also to consider the right career or route of progress in the 
organization. 
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Executive Foresight Used 


HIs story has been etched in high lights and the methods merely indicated. 

Scientifically measured facts about each individual's talents and abilities have 
been accumulated. Management is thereby in a position to reassign men gradually, 
and in such a way as to make best use of their abilities and interests and to lay the 
groundwork for future lines of promotion. Such a clear understanding of human 
factors facilitates the development and coordination of a business organization. 

The talents of the employees are known. As the older employees are super- 
annuated, the younger men take their places. Each employee is selected not only 
for his ability to work at one job but for a capacity to develop along other lines. 
Training is continuous. Transfers and promotions are based on known and care- 
fully considered facts and not on opinion. In other words, the problem of job 
security and the maintenance of skilled and technically trained personnel has been 
more accurately defined. The fitting of all these facts together for successful 
management calls for the highest order of executive foresight in a practical policy 
of mobilization of human resources! 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


RATINGS ON EMPLOYMENT TESTS 
compared with ratings on ABILITY of 
employees in a MACHINE SHOP. 


: RATING ON TESTS 
ABILITY on the JOB - Satisfactory |] Unsatisfactory 
(Foreman Rating) (Machine and mechanical ability) 





17 men: FIRST CLASS mach inist or mechanic 











: SEMI-SKILLED machinist or mechanic 














: BENCH HANDS 














: UNSKILLED 
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NOTE 


1. The ratings on employment tests show high agreement with subsequent foreman ratings on the job. According to the above 
results 77% of all men are accurately placed by the selection tests. 


2. A comparison of results a year later shows that 25 out of 27 (or 93%) new men selected by tests are doing Good or Average 
work. 


3. The tests rate experienced machinists and mechanics as satisfactorily as men with little or no experience. For example: 
Men with more than 3 years machine or me- 877% or 35 Out of 40 men rated satisfactorily 
chanical experience: 


by tests are also rated satisfactory in work 
by foremen. 


Men with Jess than 1 year machine shop 79% or 27 out of 34 men rated satisfactorily 
experience: by tests are also rated satisfactory in work 


by foremen. 
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Aviation Executive's 
Comments 


T HAD been our opinion for many years that the answer to a lot of troubles was 
the intelligent determination and application of an individual's inherent apti- 
tudes. For a number of years, our employment was practically stationary, 

since it was customary to simply raise and lower hours as the business cycle rose and 
fell, maintaining the same personnel year in and year out. In 1933 our business 
began to expand, and shortly it was beyond previous limits. Therefore, it was 
necessary for us to begin to add to our personnel. Bearing in mind the matter of 
properly placing each individual, we attempted, by questioning, to determine the 
inherent abilities of the applicants. 

We soon found out that we were unable to get the information in this manner 
and that it was costing us considerable time and money, particularly time, and at 
a period when time was very valuable. We therefore looked around to see if 
anyone had developed a more scientific method of determining ahead of employment 
individual abilities or aptitudes. The Psychological Corporation of New York 
seemed to understand what we were after, and agreed to cooperate with us. 


Testing Checked 


INCE the tests that we had developed were entirely new in many instances, in 
fact the whole matter was rather radical in its departure from the orthodox 
method of employment, we were sufficiently skeptical to run a counter-check against 
the work while it was going on. The results were better than we had expected, 
and the results we have obtained since have confirmed the original, in so far as the 
tests were concerned. In other words, he was able with the tests to tell us pretty 
accurately whether or not a prospective employee had the inherent ability to de- 
velop in our work the way we wanted him to. At first we made the mistake of 
using these tests entirely. Since then, however, having learned more about the 
value of the tests, we are getting better final results. 
Roughly, there are four things we want to know about an applicant: 


. his inherent ability, 

. his stability, 

. his umph, or willingness to work, 
. his experience. 


> Ww Pp 


The tests have proven pretty accurate in giving us the applicant's inherent abilities. 
That, however, is not all we need. Some applicants who pass the tests with a very 
good rating do not prove out eventually, due to instability in character or a lack 
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of that spark or bug that causes a man totry. On the other hand, those employees 
who had the natural ability plus stability and the desire to work came along very 
fast and are our top people. Some of the best men we have in the organization today 
had practically no experience when they came with us. 


Can He Handle His Liquor 


TABILITY in a company of this type is very essential, and by stability I mean 
S really moral character, because the most able man, no matter how aggressive or 
how much experience he has had, is of little value to us if he cannot handle his 
liquor, his money, or his family affairs. 

I believe, however, that the proper placing of a man, that is, an intelligent de- 
termination of his natural abilities and an assignment to a job in which those natural 
abilities are given full play, is of great help in developing his moral stability. In 
fact, we have several cases which would be pretty good proofs of that contention. 
A man’s experience, of course, is something that we can get to a certain extent from 
his previous employers and verify very quickly after he goes to work for us. 

Although, in employing youngsters without experience, ability and stability 
and umph are of equal importance, his inherent ability has been the stumbling 
block prior to the installation of these tests. In other words, in a good many 
cases, we could get a fair idea of his probable stability and umph, but there was no 
way to determine whether or not he really had mechanical or engineering ability. 


Tests Not 100% 


M*” applicants who have been certified to us by people who knew them as 
having been always very much interested in mechanical matters turn out to 
be complete flops when they actually get into manufacturing. On the other hand, 
a youngster that we took on here about a year and a half ago, who appeared to 
have never given mechanics any serious thought, but whose test rating chart 
showed him to have considerable mechanical ability has turned out to be one of 
our most promising youngsters. 

I am fully convinced that these tests are not a hundred per cent as yet, but the 
idea behind them is correct, and I believe that if additional companies install this 
system their varied experiences can be correlated and utilized to advance our present 
knowledge and this system will be the answer to many ills in the future. 








The Most Indicative Personality Traits for Suc- 
cess in Selling are Dominance and Introversion. 
Low-cost Salespersons are Extroverts and are 
Dominant, while High-cost Salespersons are In- 
troverts and are Submissive. 


Personality and 
Success zz Selling 


By Peter HAMPTON 


University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada 


HE present paper is an attempt to review some of the more important recent 
investigations on the relation between personality traits and success in 
selling. 
Some eighteen years ago the concept of personality trait received scientific 
sanction with the writings of Allport (1), and since then many studies have been 
made of the relation between personality traits and other factors. 


Bernreuter Test Used 


HE first investigations to be reviewed are those reported by A. F. Dodge @, 3, 4). 

Dodge has published three separate studies on this problem. The first of these 
(2) was undertaken, among other things, to find the relation between social domi- 
nance and success in selling. The subjects employed consisted of 50 traveling sales- 
men, 50 retail salesmen, and 54 retail saleswomen. 

The personality test used to determine the degree of social dominance was the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory; while the criteria of success were: (a) a minimum 
of one year’s employment in selling with a single employer, (b) three or more years 
of experience in selling, and (c) longer experience in selling than in any other occu- 
pation in which the subject had previously been engaged. All of the salesmen and 
saleswomen to whom the Bernreuter Personality Inventory was administered were 
regarded as successful in their occupation of selling on the basis of the above criteria. 

The dominance-submission scores of the three groups of salespeople were found 
to be as follows: The traveling salesmen obtained a median score of +70, with a 
probable error of 5.9. The retail salesmen obtained a median score of +56, with a 
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probable error of 10.6. Lastly, the retail saleswomen obtained a median score of 
+45, with a probable error of 8.4. 


Salesmen Have Social Dominance 


opGE concluded from this study that experienced (successful) traveling sales- 
D men and retail salesmen and saleswomen score fairly high in social dominance. 
The traveling salesmen score above the retail salesmen. This, he thought, is to be 
expected because the traveling salesmen, due to the type of selling in which they 
are engaged, have to be more aggressive than the retail salesmen. The implication 
here is that dominance and aggression (extroversion) have a positive correlation. 
This contention is supported by other psychologists, e.g., Bernreuter (5). 

In spite of the positive relation between dominance and success in selling, how- 
ever, Dodge cautioned against using a high score in dominance as a basis for voca- 
tional guidance in business. There are many other, no less important, elements 
which make for successful selling. High scores in dominance should therefore be 
considered in conjunction with other traits of personality. 

While the length of time in business is an indicator of business success, it is not 
so good or decisive a criterion as output, earnings, or credit rating. Fortunately, 
in his second study of social dominance and personality, Dodge improved upon his 
criterion by taking the ratings made by the personnel manager and his staff as the 
criterion of business success. Another reason why Dodge’s second study strikes 
much closer to the heart of the problem is that actual correlations are drawn be- 
tween personality traits and success in selling. The coefficient of correlation is a 
much more precise indicator of the degree of relationship than the median. 


Similar Results Second Time 


HEN, too, Dodge used in his second study a group of salespeople who form a 
Tinuch more solid group than did the subjects of his first study. The latter were 
culled from the ranks of the unemployed, while the subjects of his second study, 
numbering 75 (41 men and 34 women), were all salespeople employed by one firm, 
a large department store, and actually selling when the personality test was ad- 
ministered. The personality test used was again the Bernreuter. 

The results of this second study largely corroborated the results obtained in the 
first study. As a matter of fact, in several instances the median score was higher 
than it was in the first study. Thus Dodge found that the median score for the best 
group of salesmen was +100; for the poorest group of salesmen +93.5; for the 
best group of saleswomen +48; and for the poorest group of saleswomen +17. 
With one exception, the median score for the poorest group of saleswomen, the 
median scores in the second study were all higher than in the first study. 

The indication, on the basis of these scores, is in the direction of higher scores 
in social dominance for the best salesmen than it is for the poorest salesmen. This 
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also holds true in the case of the best and the poorest groups of saleswomen. To 
what extent this tendency is significant, however, can only be ascertained by find- 
ing the coefficient of correlation between sales success and scores of dominance. 


Correlation Found Not Strong 


opGE realized this and proceeded to correlate the scores made by his subjects 
D with respect to the six traits tested by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
e.g., neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, dominance-sub- 
mission, confidence in oneself, and sociability, and business success as indicated by 
the ratings of the personnel manager and his staff of the department store in which 
the subjects were employed. 

The results of this correlation study were not significant. The correlations be- 
tween scores in social dominance and sales success were +.16+.16 for men and 
+.31+.15 for women. None of the other correlations between scores on the 
different personality traits tested by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and suc- 
cess in selling was any more significant. All that can be said from this study is 
that there is a positive tendency for successful retail salesmen and women to score 
higher in social dominance and in some of the other traits, than comparatively 
unsuccessful retail salesmen and women, but that this tendency is not strong enough 
to permit any far-reaching conclusions for purposes of vocational selection or 
guidance. 


Test Broken Down 


HINKING that he might obtain a more significant relation between personality 
tu sales success, Dodge next sought to analyze the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory in such a way as to record the percentages of ‘‘yes’’, ‘‘no’’, and ‘‘?’’ given 
by the best and the poorest salesmen and women to the 125 single items in the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory. This analysis did away with the sharply de- 
fined traits as advanced by Bernreuter and by Flanagan (6), but it left room for 
general tendencies of personality as implied by the four Bernreuter and the two 
Flanagan traits, which, Dodge thought, would be specific enough to tell in fairly 
general terms what a successful salesperson is like. 

As a result of this analysis, Dodge found that out of 125 individual items of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 62 were indicative of success in selling, i.e., 
the answers of the successful salesmen to these 62 items were sufficiently different 
from the answers of the poorest salesmen to these items that they could be used for 
a rough scoring system. A score of one was given for each answer to an item that 
agreed with the predominant response of the best salespeople. The relation be- 
tween these new scores and success in selling proved to be very significant, the cor- 
relation being fairly high. There was no overlapping of scores between the best 
and poorest groups of salespeople. The scores of the best salesmen ranged from 40 
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to 49; those of the poorest salesmen from 26 to 39; those of the best saleswomen from 
36 to 46; and those of the poorest saleswomen from 26 to 35. 

In order to test the validity of the high relation between these new scores and 
sales success, Dodge administered the 62 items which had proven helpful in select- 
ing the best from the poorest salesmen and saleswomen, to a separate group of 
salespeople. This control group of subjects was divided into above average, aver- 
age, and below average salesmen. When the scores of these three groups were 
correlated with success in selling, it was found that the coefficient of correlation 
and probable error of the salesmen were +.60 +.09, and the coefficient of correlation 
and probable error for the saleswomen were +.36 +.14. By improving his scoring 
scale somewhat, Dodge was able to raise these correlations for salesmen and sales- 
women, respectively, to +.71 +.07 and +.39 +.14. 

The general outcome of this study, then, indicates that there is a significant 
relationship between personality and sales success, but that the traits as defined 
in such personality tests as the Bernreuter Personality Inventory do not represent 
this relationship. These and similar traits, according to Lorge (7), have been 
derived by fiat, and have thus little meaning. The meaning of such traits has to 
be established by experiment. This matter of specific personality traits, as now 
defined, seems to be merely another case of putting the cart before the horse, of 
evolving a principle and then trying to make the facts conform to this principle. 


Follows Link’s Suggestion 


MucH more fruitful attempt would therefore lie in the endeavor, already sug- 
A gested by Link (8), of trying to determine, on the basis of experimentation, 
not what a successful general personality is, but what a successful specific sales per- 
sonality, engineering personality, teaching personality, etc., is. Dodge followed 
Link’s suggestion in this respect, and in his third study attempted to find out what 
the successful sales personality is like. To do this, he tried to find the outstanding 
traits that characterize the successful salesperson as indicated by the answers to the 
various items of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory made by the 75 salespersons 
acting as subjects. 

Devising a scoring system similar to the one described in his second study, in 
accordance with which there was a fairly consistent tendency for the best salesmen 
to make distinct answers to 41 of the 125 items of the Bernreuter Inventory, Dodge 
grouped the items in such a manner as to indicate what generalized traits they 
represented. He succeeded by means of this procedure in selecting the following 
traits which he thinks characterize the successful salesperson. They are: 


1. Emotional stability 6. Not self-conscious 

2. Self-confidence 7. Little tendency to talk about self 
3. Self-sufficiency 8. Not resentful of criticism 

4. Aggression g. Radical and unconventional 

5. Sociability 10. Willing to take responsibilities 
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Further studies of the relation between personality traits and sales success have 
been reported by Stead (9), Husband (10), Ream (11), Schultz (12), Lovett and 
Richardson (13), and Anderson (14). The study reported by Stead was carried out 
by the Worker-Analysis Unit of the Occupational Research Program of the U. S. 
Employment Service. In this study the relation between success in selling and 
vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, memory for numbers, clerical aptitude, copying 
and completion, interests, appearance, personality (emotional stability), and per- 
sonal data or information was investigated. The criterion of success employed was 
the objective store personnel record of the salespersons. 

Two groups of subjects were used, numbering 109 and 153, respectively. These 
consisted of two samples of salespersons from two large department stores located 
in different cities. The measurements used in this study were the O'Rourke Survey 
Test of Vocabulary, the O. R. P. Arithmetic Test, the Taylor Number Copying Test, 
the O. R. P. Revision of the Trabue Completion Forms, the O. R. P. Interest Ques- 
tionnaire, the O. R. P. Multiple Choice Personality Test, and Personal Appearance 
Rating, and an O. R. P. Personal Data Sheet. 


Stability and Emotional Balance 


TEAD reports that on the basis of this study the following results were obtained: 
S It was found that appearance is not sufficiently related to selling success to be 
of significance. Vocabulary, clerical aptitude, and completion showed a slight 
positive correlation with success in selling. A multiple correlation of +.32 was 
obtained. With respect to interests it was learned that the successful or better 
salespersons show greater interest in activities and in people than do the poorer 
salespersons. The better salespersons also proved to be more stable and better 
balanced emotionally than the poorest salespersons. 

The highest positive correlation proved to be between success in selling and 
social and economic status, height, job previously held, and education. In the 
case of education, for instance, it was found that nigh school education and success 
in selling correspond very highly. No correlations are given for sales success and 
social and economic status, height, jobs previously held, and education. The 
multiple correlation between the combined battery of personality, interests, per- 
sonal data and success in selling was found to be +.65. 

Husband undertook a comparative study of sales success and the following 
factors: neuroticism, self-confidence, self-sufficiency, extroversion, age, experience, 
and efficiency. As a criterion of sales success he used ratings by superiors. These 
ratings were based on production records and the superior’s general knowledge of 
the salespersons. Husband used 64 subjects in his study, with men and women 
equally well represented. The subjects were sales clerks from a number of stores 
in three different cities. The clerks sold yard goods, drugs, leather goods, dresses, 
art supplies, jewelry, lingerie, and children’s wear. The ages of the sales clerks 
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ranged from 21 to 41, with an average age of 28 years. Only one test was used, 
the Wisconsin Scale of Personality Traits. 


Age, Experience and Efficiency 


CCORDING to this study, the successful salespersons are well balanced emotion- 
A ally, self-confident, self-sufficient, and extroverted. Age, experience, and 
efficiency were found to have no direct relation to success in selling. 

Ream made a study of success in selling and intelligence, extroversion-intro- 
version, conservatism-radicalism, will-temperament, adaptability, and social in- 
telligence. He chose for his criterion of success the salesman’s production while 
attending an insurance school (actual selling was compulsory for graduation). 
The subjects studied consisted of two groups of students of the School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Group one consisted of 
48 members, while group two consisted of 75 members. The following methods of 
measurement were employed: Bureau of Personnel Test V1 Cintelligence—Modification 
of Army Alpha Test), Downey Will-temperament Test, a social relations test (meas- 
uring social intelligence), a meeting objections test (objections encountered in 
selling) and a prediction test, the C. S. Yoakum and Max Freyd Interest Analysis 
Test, and a personal history record (age, height, weight, nationality, marital 
status, dependents, complete record of. schooling, complete record of business 
history with previous selling experience, etc.). 


Meeting Objections Important 


t was found that the personal qualities characterizing the successful insurance 
I salesmen are the following: average intelligence, extroversion, fair degree of 
sociability, adaptability, economic and social conservatism, ready decision, and 
quick and ready reply to objections. The successful insurance salesmen scored 
especially high on the following tests: meeting objections, interest analysis, and 
personal history record. 

Schultz, Lovett and Richardson, and Anderson, working independently with 
insurance salesmen and department store salespeople, all agree on the basis of their 
investigations that the most indicative personality traits for success in selling are 
dominance and extroversion. Of the different factors compared with selling suc- 
cess by these psychologists, dominance and extroversion were the only two per- 
sonality traits that showed a consistently high positive relation with success. 

It must be pointed out, however, that this holds true only of low-cost salesmen. 
Anderson compared the low-cost and high-cost salespersons of R. H. Macy and 
Company of New York City with respect to sales success, dominance, and extro- 
version. He found that 66% of the low-cost group of salespersons were dominant, 
but that only 45% of the high-cost group of salespersons were dominent. With 
respect to extroversion and salesmanship, the same tendency was apparent. 54% 
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of the low-cost salespersons were extrovert, 10% introvert, and the remaining 36% 
ambivert; while only 11% of the high-cost salespersons were extrovert, 49% were 
ambivert, and 40% were introvert. 

Anderson's study thus seems to suggest that the degree of extroversion or 
dominance required for success in selling depends upon the commodity sold. Low- 
cost salespersons are extroverts and are dominent; while high-cost salespersons are 
introverts and are submissive. 


Studies Being Continued 


HE studies by Dodge, Husband, Ream, Schultz, Lovett and Richardson, and 

Anderson, on the relation between success in selling and personality traits, 

are indicative of the work that is being done on this problem. That the problem is 

an important one is shown by the fact that it has stimulated research for a number 
of years now, and will likely continue to do so. 

The fact that the findings of the different investigators are somewhat at vari- 
ance with one another is probably due to the imperfection of the methods of measure- 
ment used. As these imperfections decrease with continual refinement of methods, 
more consistent results will be obtained in the study of the relation between per- 
sonality traits and success in selling. For the time being we must be satisfied with 
the knowledge that personality is of great importance in successful selling. But, 
to what degree the individual personality traits contribute to this importance will 
have to be solved largely in the future. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT: A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 


Edited by George W. Hartman and Theodore Newcomb. New York: The Cordon 
Company, 1940. 583 pp. Price $2.75 


Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


From the pens of professional economists, personnel managers; lawyers, sociolo- 
gists, historians, political scientists, labor leaders, psychiatristsand psychologists— 
an impressive assembly we would agree—comes the first yearbook of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. This organization is affiliated with 
the American Psychological Association and its first yearbook is devoted to the 
problems of industrial conflict. 

Those most competent to judge have called it the outstanding work in the field 
of industrial conflict and labor relations. I certainly value it among the ten most 
important books I can think of in this area. Now [I learn that the work is quietly 
being suppressed. 

This 583 page volume is the finest collection of real root-material of industrial 
relations I have ever seen. You and I will not agree with all the contributors have 
to say—perhaps that is why it is being withdrawn. You and I, too, are very 
likely to resent the suppression that will deny us the opportunity to examine and 
better understand the antagonistic values of employers and employees. How else 
can the broad area of industrial conflict be understood? 

The editors give us a clue in the Introduction. ‘‘The present Yearbook is 
edited from a pro-labor standpoint. A balanced appraisal of the phenomena of 
industrial conflict seems to indicate that more and higher values are implicit in the 
struggles of the workers to achieve a richer and a fuller life than can be found in 
the efforts of owners or their managerial representatives to frustrate these aims. 
Indeed, only that type of administration can be labeled ‘‘enlightened’’—i.e., ate 
tached to the principles and conclusions of scientific method—which seeks to make 
the productive processes of industry contribute to the better satisfaction of human 
needs. It is for this controlling end that society supports its educational institu- 
tions and its research workers. For them not to recognize this grand expectation 
is not only crass ingratitude but utter stupidity.”’ 

Could it be that some of the contributors have altered their views? that the 
study of industrial conflict now rests on a different base (as the editors suggest) 
than when the work was first undertaken? or that the present world conflagration 
has increased the danger of confusing the real issues and the real problems of in- 
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dustrial conflict? In any event, this scholarily work is thought-provoking and 
stimulating. 

Such a book does not hold the answers to our labor problems, and the variety 
of content and interpretation does not make for simple treatment and easy reading. 
But it does raise issues—basic social issues in the course of doing business today. 
This is a book for policy-making executives, for those whose administrative re- 
sponsibilities call for broad interpretations—and for all others who would better 
understand the underlying causes, motives and issues that go to make up our present 
industrial conflict. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


By Joun G. Biocxer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. 705 pp. 
Price $4.00 


Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Personnel men are constantly confronting cost accounting and budgeting as 
two rapidly developing techniques in managerial control. With the advent of 
cost systems, it is imperative that personnel executives should have some under- 
standing of payroll accounting, the mechanics of establishing and checking incen- 
tives, determining and auditing piece-rate performances, and bonuses which are 
identified with particular jobs and the control of operations. 

Many of us think of a cost accountant as a pin-straightening pencil-man who 
goads the boss to whittle everything down to the point of distraction. And there 
still may be Scrooges at high stool benches; perhaps that is why we have wage and 
hour laws and labor relations acts. But modern cost accounting and budgetary 
control are managerial functions that reach into every branch of a going concern— 
and the control of labor costs, or rather knowing and determining unit labor costs, 
is not of foreign interest to the man in charge of industrial relations. 

Today personnel managers are relying more and more on data supplied by cost 
accountants. Companies using a production order cost system can determine ac- 
curate department costs within a few hours after the work is finished. Direct and 
indirect labor, relation of Social Security tax requirements to payroll accounting, 
the control of labor costs, compensation plans, setting wage-rates and scores of 
other hair-greying responsibilities frequently bring the cost man and personnel 
manager around the same table. 

This volume is intended as a college textbook on cost accounting and the rapidly 
growing field of budgetary control, but its clearly written text, with abundant 
examples of corporate practice, makes it a valuable addition to the industrial rela- 
tions library. 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
By Auice Camppe.yt Kiern. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. 444 pp. 
Price $2.25 


Reviewed by A. E. GiLBErT 


Designated as ‘‘the first word, and by no means the last word, on what is to 
social work a new and controversial field,’’ this book will do until the next word is 
written. Sub-titled ‘‘A Discussion of Effective Selection of Public Social Work 
Personnel Through the Merit System,”’ it is just that, and not a presentation of The 
One Right Answer nor a manual of procedure. 

Introduced as a woman of broad experience and distinguished reputation in 
public health and social work, whose contacts with civil service agencies have been 
extensive, the author might be mistaken from her writing as a public personnel 
administrator well versed in public welfare fields, so understanding is her treatment, 
and so wide is her apparent acquaintance with civil service agencies and their works 
through all shades and degrees. 

Divided into two parts, the book serves two purposes. “‘Part One... — 
Civil Service: Its Functions and Procedures—is intended as a ‘primer’ of civil service 
history and practice. It attempts to indicate why civil service procedures have 


developed, . . . the rate and character of their growth, and . . . the part which they 
play in public personnel administration. Part Two—Where Social Work and Merit 
Systems Meet— .. . turns to a consideration of those points at which (civil service 


procedure) particularly affects public welfare.”’ 

Especially while ‘‘civil service’’ is being extended to public welfare agencies 
at the present rate, it is to be hoped that workers in such agencies will read Part 
One with attention and sympathy. Careful reading of Part Two by both civil 
service and public welfare workers, should point the way to effective cooperation 
toward progressive improvement of the public service, for it is rich in suggestions 
addressed to public welfare workers for furthering sound personnel administration. 

The book should interest workers in both fields and should be almost equally 
attractive to the personnel worker in private enterprise whose points of contact 
with both public welfare and ‘‘civil service’’ have multiplied in recent years. 
Personnel people, particularly, might wish that Part One be read and discussed 
more generally than, doubtless, it is fated to be. 
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